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THE SOUTH-- A NATIONAL ECONOMIC PROBLEM * 






1 
6 "...IJt is my conviction that the South presents right now the Nation's No. 1 economic 
problem-- the Nation's problem, not merely the South's. For we have an economic unbalance 
11 in the Nation as a whole, due to this very condition of the South. “ 
--President Roosevelt, July 5, 1938 
12 
The 13 States in the South—Virginia, Kentucky, two-thirds of our crude oil is produced in the 
14 Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, South and over two-thirds of our supply of natural 
florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and gas comes from southern fields. 
15 irkansas in the Southeast, and Oklahoma and Texas Despite the splendid climate and fertile soil, 
in the Southwest -——- have a combined population of despite the wealth of coal, oil, gas, water power, 
16 approximately 36,000,000 persons. These States and other natural resources, the people of the South 
have been richly endowed with natural resources. as a whole live under economic conditions which 
20 No other region has such diversity of climate and are the poorest in the country. Half of its 
soil. It leads the world in the production of farmers are tenants making a miserable living 
21 naval stores. Fish and game are as plentiful as from the few acres of land cultivated on a share- 


any of Louisiana is the 


Nation's largest raw fur producer. 


part the country. 


Over 99 percent 


optes of the report may be obtained from the United 








the-crop basis. As a result of its low income, 


the population of the South, more than any other 


f the sulphur produced in the United States section of the country, is afflicted by sickness, 
mes from Texas and Louisiana. The Southeast misery, and unnecessary death. Low wages, poor 
mtains one-fifth of the Nation's coal. Nearly schooling, malnutrition, bad sanitation, and 
* Summary of report submitted to the President of the United States by the National Emergency Council. 


States Information Service, Washington, D. C. 














miserable housing are the price which the South 


is paying for the poverty of its people. 


South want and need houses, 


milk, 


want and 


People in the 
vegetables, dresses, 
They 


things, 


butter, beef, eggs, 


shirts, and shoes. could use the 


many thousands of little and big, that 


men and machines make to bring health and good 


living to people. The Nation's industries are 


losing profits and millions of workers are losing 


work because the South cannot afford to buy 


these goods. 


This, briefly, is the story of the South as 


revealed in a recent report prepared by the 


National Emergency Council at the request of the 


President of the United States. The report offers 


no specific suggestions to remedy the difficul- 


ties outlined. It merely emphasizes that’ the 


economic problems of the South do not lend them 


selves to a Simple solution. Only through the 


most effective cooperation of the Federal, State, 


and local governments with industry, business, 


schools, and civic organizatians throughout the 


Nation can an approach be made to the solution. 


The following is a summary of the report. 


FARMING 


More than two-thirds of the cash income of 


the farms in the South depends on cotton and 


tobacco. More than half of the farmers depend on 


cotton alone. No other 


Similar aréa in the world 


gambles its welfare and the 


destinies of so many people 


on a single-crop market as 


does the South. 
The gamble is not a good 


one. Few other crops are 


subject to such violent 


and unpredictable price 


variations as cotton. In 


1927 cotton farmers re- 


ceived 20 cents a _ pound 


for their crop; in 1929 they 


received 16 cents; in 1931, 
6 cents; and in 1933, 10 
cents. Only once during 





the last decade did the price of cotton chan, 


less than 10 percent between pickings. 


Whites and Negroes have suffered alike. Mop 
than half of the South's farmers have been force 


into the status of tenants cultivating land the, 


do not own. Of the more than 1,800,000 tena: 


families in this region about 66 


half of 


percent ar 


white. Approximately the sharecropper; 


are white, living under economic conditions a]lmos: 


identical with those of the Negro sharecroppers 


Tenants and sharecroppers as a rule have no incep. 


tive to protect the soil or keep the farm g 


buildings in repair. On the contrary, they hay 


every reason to exploit their farms to the utumos: 


to get the largest possible immediate as 


returns from their crop. 


Cotton and tobacco are the typeof crops whi 


rapidly exhausts the soil. Further cultivatig 


is made possible only with an increasingly large 


use of fertilizers, which greatly increases t 


cost of production but does not improve the soi! 


It has been estimated that the South is losing nor 


than $300,000,000 through erosion alone 


annual ly 
INDUSTRY 


Processing of cotton constitutes the principal 


manufacturing industry of the South. In recent 


years the manufacture of cottonseed products has 


also proved of great value. The manufacture of 


P.S.A. Photo by Rothsteis 
Auction of Tobacco--the South's Second Major Crop 
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cigarettes has become important in North Carolina 


and Virginia. 
The abundance of forests has paved the 


Iron and coal are produced in 


‘KE. More \labama. 


en force yay for production of lumber and lumber products 


land the | andmore recently for the development of pulp mills 

00 tenan: Mf and the manufacture of rayorf and newsprint paper. 

reent ar ; — on , 
Most of the industries in the South are thus 


eCTopperc P . . P 
lt jefinitely connected with its principal agricul- 


ONS almost , P 
tural crops andnatural resources. New industries 
‘Croppers 
have developed only gradually. 

no incen. 


farm ani Penalized for being rural, and handicapped in 


they haefe its efforts to industrialize, the economic life 


he utmost of the South has been squeezed to a point where 
ate cas the purchasing power of the southern people does 
not provide an adequate market for its own indus- 


tries nor an attractive market for those of the 
Ops whi 

rest of the country. 

ltivatin me “* ° 


ly Larger 
LABOR 


Pases the 


tne soil 


The rapidly growing population of the South 


Sing more 
m alos mas been for years faced witi: tne problem of find- 
n alone 
living. The 


ing work that will provide a decent 


preponderance of tenant farming and sharecropping, 


and the shifting of thousands of homeless workers 





yr incl pa. each year from the farm to mills and back again 
nm recent to the farm, make it impossible to draw a line 
lucts has between the farm laborers and the industrial 


cture 0! workers. Both receive too little income 


groups 











to enable them to accumulate any property and to 


remain permanently in any one place. Industrial 


labor in the South is to a great extent unskilled 


and suffers greatly from the competition of 


agricultural workers. On the other hand, the 
industrial workers with low wages and long hours 
are constantly tempted to return to the farm and 


try their luck again at raising cotton. 


Wages in the South are therefore generally 


lower than in any part of the country. More than 


half of the workers in southern cotton mills have 


been found to earn less than 374 cents an hour, 


as compared with only 10 percent in the rest of 


the country. The pay for most skilled work in 


this industry was about 12 cents an hour less in 


the South than for similar work elsewhere. Com- 


paratively large differentials in wages between 


the South and other regions were also found in 


lumber, furniture, iron and steel, ¢oal mining, 


and other industries. 


The South leads the Nation in the employment 


of children in both farm and industrial work. 


One hundred and eight out of every 1,000 children 


between the ages of 19 and 15 were found employed 
in the South, compared with only 47 out of every 
North and 


age of 16 


1,000 in the country as a whole. Only 


South Carolina have a basic minimum 


years for the employment of minors and even these 


laws were recently enacted. Texas has a.15-year 


minimum age limitation. The 
remaining 10 States have a 
minimum age of 14, wut in 
States the laws 


8 of these 


contain exemptions which 


permit the employment of 
children below this age. 

In several southem States 
numbers of 


unusually large 


women are compelled to seek 

gainful employment to sup- 

plement the income of their 

families. Many women work 

more than 50 hours a week 

y ‘we . in cotton and other textile 

Rothsteis eee mills and in shoe, bag, 
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factories in the South. Only one of the southern 
States has a law providing an 8-hour day for women 
in industry and only four have laws limiting the 
workweek for women to 48 hours. Women's wages 
are ordinarily lower than those for menin similar 
occupations. even though employed 
full time, earn so little for their work that they 
must resort to public aid to care for themselves 
and their children. 
a part of the burden of the low wages in the 
South. 


employers. 


Many women, 


The community thus carries 


This in effect amounts to a subsidy to 


INCOME AND LIVING CONDITIONS 
Ever since the War between the States the 
South has been the poorest section of the country. 
The richest State in 
capita income than the poorest State 
South. In 1937 the average family income 
South was $314. In 
was $604, or 
the South received an average gross income of only 


the South has a lower per 
outside the 
in the 
the rest of the country it 
as much. Farmers in 


nearly twice 


$186 a year even in prosperous 1929, as compared 
Out of that 
all of 
fertilizer, 

This left 
him only a fraction of his gross income for the 


with $528 for farmers elsewhere. 


income the southern farmer had to pay 
his operating expenses, such as coal, 
seed, taxes, and interest on debts. 
purchase of food, clothing, and other necessities 


of iife. 


The income of tenant farm families without 


land of their own is much smaller. Thousands of 


these families are living in poverty comparable 


to that of the poorest peasants in Burope. A 


recent study of southern cotton plantations 


indicated that the average tenant family received 
an income of only $73 per person for a year's 
work. ranged from 


Earnings of sharecroppers 


$38 to $87 per person a year. 

Industrial wages in the South, like farm 
are the lowest in the United States. In 
in 20 


hour less than laborers in 


income, 
1937 
averaged 16 cents an 


common labor important industries 


other sections for the same kind of work. The 





average annual wage in the textile industry was 
estimated at $865 
$1,219 in the rest of the country. 


in the South, compared it, 


Low wages have beenof little help to industry 
in the South. Not only have they curtailed th 


purchasing power on which local industry jg 


dependent, but they have made possible the ocgg. 


Sional survival of inefficient concerns. TYR 
Standard of wages fixed by such plants and by 
agriculture has lowered the levels of unskille 
and semiskilled workers, even in modern and we]]. 


managed establishments. 


the South has not 
Both ip 


large numbers have for 


Present unemployment in 


resulted simply from the depression. 


agriculture and industry 


years been living only half employed or a quarter 


employed or scarcely employed at all. 


Increasing competition for jobs has als 


upset the balance of employment between white 


and Negroes. Unemployment among white peopl: 
Pp peop 


them to seek jobs which were tradi- 
The field for 


has consequently bee 


has caused 
tionally filled 
the employment of Negroes 


only by Negroes. 


further constricted. The lack of opportunit 
and the resulting job competition have lowere 
the living standards of both white and Negr 
workers in the South. 

Health and Diet. The climate in the Sout 


is as healthful as in any section of the country, 
but the low-income belt of the 
subject to sickness and disease than any simile 


South is mor 


area. Its health-protection facilities ar 
limited. 
many doctors per 
South Carolina. The 


hospitals and 


extremely There are three times 4 


capita in California as i 


South is deficient J 


clinics as well as in healt 


service personnel. counties have no healt 


facilities at all. 


Many 


Prior to 1936 only one State in the South ha 
provision for industrial hygiene. Today, with th 
aid of Social Security funds, eight States hav 
industrial hygiene units and approximately | 
to 10 million workers are receiving some type 


industrial-hygiene service. 
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Miners!’ 


The presence of malaria, which infects annually 
t 


nore than 2,000,000 people, is estimated to have 


reduced the industrial output of the South one- 


third. The scourge of pellagra that affects the 


South almost exclusively is a disease chiefly 


jue to inadequate diet. The all too common diet 


rural South of fatback, corn bread, and 


in tne 


molasses, with its resulting pellagra and other 


jietary diseases, is not dictated by taste alone. 
deficiency in the consumption of 


There is a 
iecessary foods even among employed, wage-earning 
families in the cities of the South. 

Nation is 


Education. In few places in the 


the number of pupils per teacher higher than in 


the South. Overcrowding of schools, particularly 


in rural areas, has lowered the standards of 
education, and the short school terms of southern 


rural schools further reduce their effectiveness. 


Illiteracy in the southern States is higher 


than in any other region. In 1930 it averaged 


8.8 percent and ranged from 2.8 in Oklahoma to 
South 
with an illiteracy average of 
New England and Middle 


and 1.9 percent in the North Central States. 


14.9 percent in Carolina. This compares 


3.5 percent in the 


Atlantic States combined 


In 1936 the southern States spent an average 


of $25.11 per child in schools. This was about 


Dwellings 
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in Alabama 


nalf the for the country as a_ whole, 


average 


or a quarter of what was spent per child in 


New York State. 


Housing. The type of slum most usual Itt 


southern towns consists of antiquated, poorly built 


quarters for workers. Kows of wooden houses without 


any modern improvements, without proper sanitary 
facilities, and often without running water are 
common. Usually they are located next to. the 
mills and mines where the workers are employed 
or in low swampy land which cannot be used for 
other purposes. They are far removed from 
playgrounds or other recreation areas. 

Lack of sanitary flush toilets and sewer 
systems is characteristic, not only of the great 
majority of farm and rural homes, but also of 


a large proportion of homes in small towns and 


in big cities. Nearly one-fifth of all southern 


farm homes have no toilets at all. It is in 


these regions that hookworm infection and anemia 
have flourished as a result of soil pollution. 


Houses in the rural South are the oidest, 


have the lowest value, and have the greatest 


need for repairs of those in any section of the 
United States. It 
that 


need 


is conservatively estimated 
4,000,000 
This 


the families in the South. 


approximately southern families 


to be rehoused. is one-half of all 











PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, AND Pay ROLLS For FIRST Six MONTHS OF 1938 


The Statistics on tndustrial production are taken from reports of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Department of Commerce. Employment and pay rolls, except f 
Class I steam railroads, are based on Bureau of Labor Statistics ftégures adjusted to 
the 19385 Census of Manufactures. 

After declining sharply in the last guarter same period of 1937. Automobile assemblies wer, 
of 1937, industrial activity remained at a low less than half and production of rubber tires an; 
level during the first half of 1938. This was tubes was about half as great as last yea, 
a marked contrast with the comparatively high Output of leather and leather products was aby 
rate of activity during the first half of 1937. three-fourths and activity at cotton texti] 

Averaged over the 6months, output of factories mills was about two-thirds as great as in t 
and mines in 1938 was about one-third smaller first 6 months of 1937. 
than last year. Employment arid weekly pay rolls Bituminous coal production declined near} 
followed the same pattern but the declines were one-third compared with the first 6 months 
not quite as _ pronounced. Factory employment 1937 and electric power output was = about 
averaged over the first 6 months of 1938 was percent lower. Freight car loadings of Clas 
20 percent and factory pay rolls 30 percent lower I railroads declined 25 percent. Departmen 
than during the first half of 1937. Store sales and rural sales of general merchan- 

Total output of steel ingots in the first half dise averaged ibout 10 percent below _ their 
of 1938 was slightly more than one-third of the sales for the same period a year ago. 

ALL MANUFACTURING 

Averaged over the first 6 months output of average during the first half of 1929, 20 
manufacturing industries in 1938 was 36 percent fobs in manufacturing establishments jur 
smaller than in 1937 and about 39 percent smaller first 6 months of this year compared wit 1,02 
than in 1929. It was 17 percent larger than in 1937, and 650 in 1932. For every $1,0 
the corresponding perjod of 1932. Employment and disbursed in weekly pay rolls in 1929, nufa 
pay rolls were also smaller than in the first turing establishments paid out $660 during 
half of 1937 but substantially larger than in1932. first half of 1938 as against $940 last e8 
For every 1,000 factory workers employed on the and $450 in 1932. 
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8,300,000 Workxers= /00 PERCENT 


5,360,000 WoRKERS= 65 PERCENT 
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6,770,000 WorRKERS = 82 PERCENT 


| WEEKLY Pay ROLLS 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 
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STEEL 


Output of steel ingots in the first 6 months 
18,000,000 tons smaller than 
1929. The 


¢ 1938 was about 
» the same period of last year or in 
nunber of wage earners with jobs in blast furnaces 


and rolling mills during the first 6 months of 


this year averaged about 23 percent smaller 


compared with 1937, but 50 percent larger than 
in 1932. 


less than one-half of last year and about twice 


Weekly wage payments averaged slightly 


as large as in the first half of 1932. 
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1932 


77 Mittion Tons OF IncOoTS = 27 PERCENT 


1937 


288 Miction Tons OF IncoTs = $9 PERCENT 





1938 


10.8 Mi.tion Tons oF IncoTs=37 PERCENT 





EMPLOYMENT | 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 


3 
14,400,000 = 1/00 PERCENT 






362000 WorKeRs=86 PERCENT 


WEEKLY PAY ROLLS 








¥ 8,000,000 = 56 PeRcEnT 








LUMBER 


The 8.9 billion board feet of lumber cut 
juring the first half of 1938 was a decline of 28 
percent compared with last year but a gain of 60 
percent compared with the first 6 months of 1932. 


ntheaverage, employment in sawmills and logging 


camps was Slightly less than last year. Weekly 


pay rolls were about 10 percent smaller. Approx- 
imately 91,000 more workers had jobs this year 
than in 1932 and wage payments were more than 


twice as large. 
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/7.7 Bittion Boaro Feet= /00 PERCENT 
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5.5 Bittion Board FEET= 3/ PERCENT 
1937 
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12.3 Bittion BoaRo FEET= 69 PERCENT 
1938 








8.9 Bition Board FEET= 50 PERCENT 


EMPLOYMENT 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 
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$ 8,/00,000= 1/00 PERCENT 
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$1650,000= 20 PERCENT 


















AUTOMOBILES 








About two-fifths as many passenger cars and pay rolls were markedly below their 1937 average. 
trucks were assembled in the first 6 months of About 44 percent fewer workers had jobs in auto. 
1938 as in the first half of 1937. This year's mobile plants and weekly wage dis bursenents 
production of automobiles was, however, about averaged less than half as iarge as in the firs; 
33 percent larger than in 19382. Employment and half of last year. 

P EMPLOYMENT WEEKLY PAY ROLLS | 
RODUCTION | 


3.2 MiLion CARS = 100 PERCENT 
1932 


O09 MiLtion CARS = 28 PERCENT 





2.8 MILLION CARS =88 PERCENT 
1938 





1.2 Mirion Cars = 38 PERCENT 
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278,000 WoRKERS = 56 PERCENT 
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303,000 WoRKERS =60 PERCENT 
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16,600,000 = /00 PERCENT 


¥6,200,000= 37 PERCENT 


¥/6,350,000 = 99 PERcENnT 


{ 
¥ 7,650,000 = 46 PERCENT 











CLASS | RAILROADS 

A 4,700,000 decline in freight car loadings levels of last year and 1932. It was slight 
during the first 6 months of 1938 reduced total more than half as large as in 1929. Wage earn- 
car loadings to a level only slightly above the ings of railroad employees in the first half of! 
first half of 1932. Employment of railroad this year averaged about 15 percent below 190 
workers averaged from 15 to 17 percent below the but slightly above the level of 1932. 
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14.1 Mition Cars= 55 PERCENT 
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48.9 Mittion Cars = 74 PERCENT 
1938 


14,2 MILLION CARS = 56 PERCENT 
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4,120,000 WorKERS= 67 PERCENT 





927,000 WorkeRS = 56 PERCENT 





CRAEAE = 58 PERCENT 





$55,300,000 = 100 PERCENT 


$97,600,000 = 68 PeRcenT 


32800,000 = 59 PERCENT 
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BITUMINOUS COAL 














































Approximately 71,000,000 fewer tons of smaller than in 1937. Production during the 
bituminous coal were mined during the first half first half of this year was only slightly larger 
f 1938 as in the same period last year. En- than in 1932, but both employment and weekly wage 
ployment averaged over the first 6 months was payments averaged considerably above their levels 
about 11 percent and weekly pay rolls 27 percent for the first half of 1932. 

PRODUCTION | EMPLOYMENT | WEEKLY Pay ROLLS 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 
¥ ¥ bi A A A A ny 
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258 Mition Tons = /00 PERCENT 466,000 WorKeRs=/00 PERCENT *11,070,000 = /00 PERCENT 
1932 

a em CECEAEAES 

147 Miution Tons = 57 PERCENT 360,000 WorKers= 77 PERCENT 4,860,000 = 44 PERCENT 
1937 

0 RE RE SS Techn EA ECE EC ES 

222 Mition Tons = 86 PERCENT 9,580,000 =87 PERCENT 
1938 

a 
/51 Mutton Tons =59 PERCENT 408,000 WorKERS:87 PERCENT 7,030,000 =64 PERCENT 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 

The amount of electric energy produced during and manufactured gas establishments during the 
the first half of 1938 was slightly less than last first half of this year as in the corresponding 
year but 13 percent more than in the first 6 periods of 1937 and 1929. Weekly pay rolls 
nonths of 1929. On the average, nearly as many the workers employed averaged slightly higher 
workers were employed in electric light and power than last year or in 1929. 
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534 Bition KitowaTT Hours« 113 PERCENT 
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296,000 WoRKERS= 97 PERCENT 


| WEEKLY Pay ROLLS* 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 





93060,000 = /00 PERCENT 
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8,030,000= 89 PERCENT 


a 100,000 =/00 PErcenT 


% 340,000 =/03 Percent 











* Employment and pay rolls include tower and light and manufactured gas. 














COTTON 


Activity in cotton mills in the first 6months 
of 1938 was about two-thirds as great as in the 
first half of 1937 and only 
in the same period of 1932. 


Slightly greater than 


Averaged over the 6 


months, employment in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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was 23 percent below the average for the same perio, 
of last year. The weekly wage income of the worker, 
employed was 39 percent smaller. Both employnen: 
were substantially 


1932. 


and pay rolls, 
than in the 


however, 
first half of 


larger 
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33.8 Bi.tion SPINDLE Hours = 64 PERCENT 
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34./ BiLtion SPINDLE HouRS=65 PERCENT 
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434,000 WORKERS = /00 PERCENT 


297,000 WoRKERS = 69 PERCENT 





353,000 WoRKERS = 8/ PERCENT 4,350,000 = 67 PERCENT 


WEEKLY Pay ROLLS | 


*6,500,000 = /00 PercenT 


3,200,000 = -49 PERCENT 


CRBEEAR RSE AG 


430,000 2/09 PERcENT 


BRE 














TOBACCO 
A slight increase in the combined output of income also advanced compared with the first 
cigarettes, cigars, and other tobacco products months of 1937. Output of tobacco plants was 4 
was recorded during the first half of 1938. percent larger than in 1932. Average weekly pa; 
Similarly, the average number of workers employed rolls were also larger than in the first half of 
by the industry and their aggregate weekly wage 1932 but average employment was slightly smaller 
PRODUCTION | EMPLOYMENT | WEEKLY Pay ROLLS 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 


OOo 


/00 PERCENT 





1932 





84 PERCENT 











//8 PERCENT 











116,000 WORKERS =/00 PERCENT 5 /,750,000 = /00 Percent 


83,000 WORKERS = 7/ PERCENT $1,160,000 = 66 PERCENT 


41,070,000 = 6/ PercenT 











$ 1,200,000 = 68 PercenT 
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BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES FoR FiRsT S1x MONTHS oF 1938 


Quring the first 6 months of 1938 total net 


profits of 393 industrial and mercantile companies, 


441 Class I railroads, and 4 public utilities 


yas about one-fifth as large as in the first half 


same, all corporation groups included in the 


sample had smaller net profits or incurred losses 
of year. The 


largest declines compared with the first half of 


during the first 6 months this 


if last year. 


Data compiled by the Federal Reserve 


1937 occurred 


in automobiles, building supplies, 



































snkofNew York indicate 6 months' net profits of electrical equipment, household equipment, 

these corporations aggregating $223,200,000 machinery and tools, and metals and mining. 

in 1998, aS against $1,090,600,000 in 1937, Losses were reported by the steel, auto parts 

9464,400,000 in 1934, and $15,200,000 in 1932. and accessories, clothing and textiles, and 
With the exception of five aviation companies railroad—equipment groups. Class I railroads 

wich reported larger profits and six cigar incurred a deficit of $181,300,000 during 

producers whose profits were approximately the first 6 months of this year. 

} NET PROFITS and LOSSES* 

z= 

CORPORATION GROUPS — First 6 months of-- 

} COMPANIES 1932 19 34 41937 19 38 

Fotal@® . ..- 598 $15,200,000 | $464,400,000 | $1,090,600,000 | $223,200,000 

a it 1,600,000 71,000,000 149,400,000 26,900,000 
\utomobile parts and accessories 36 12,100,000 21,200,000 53,700,000 3,900,000 

J aviation. ....sseees 5 2,700,000 600,000 1,300,000 4,300,000 

|| Building supplies 16 4,300,000 &,700,000 22,200,000 3,400,000 
Chemicals and drugs ...... 28 32,500,000 53,300,000 91,600,000 $1,500,000 
Clothing and textiles 22 15,500,000 2,800,000 9,700,000 8,100,000 

|| Electrical equipment... . . 4 2,900,000 12,400,000 48,500,000 19,200,000 
Food and bakery products . . 3! 59,700,000 56,000,000 56,700,000 56,100,000 

|| Household equipment ...... 2! 3,200,000 15,500,000 29,200,000 8,700,000 

|| Machinery and tools 30 10,400,000 4,700,000 29,100,000 8,200,000 

|| Metals and mining »-.++-- 28 3,100,000 29,200,000 66,000,000 29,500,000 

| Motion pictures and amusements . 9 4,600,000 12,200,000 28,800,000 18,900,000 

| Office equipment ........ 6 3,000,000 6,300,000 10,000,000 7,400,000 

|| Paper and paper products... . 10 500,000 2,200,000 4,800,000 2,800,000 

| PO «cee ae eae 30 16,700,000 30,500,000 93,000,000 60,200,000 

|| Printing, publishing, advertising 8 4,800,000 4,500,000 6,800,000 3,300,000 

|| Public utilities (Net income) 64 142,300,000 118,800,000 142,300,000 122,000,000 

| Railroads, class I (Net income). 41 125,300,000 23,200,000 38,900,000 181,300,000 

| Railroad equipment ....... ~ 4,500,000 1.000,000 18,900,000 1,000,000 

I Pees SORE 6 sk 6 50 ee 24 3,000,000 22,400,000 34,400,000 15,600,000 

i a a a ee ae a a 23 68,000,00¢ 15,300,000 140,600,000 15,100,000 

! Telephone (Net operating income) 91 — 96,900,000 118,900,000 102,800,000 

| Tobacco (cigars) .....+.-+-s 6 1,300,000 1,800,000 1,300,000 1,300,000 

| Miscellaneous ...++<e+e-s 27 600,000 4,400,000 13,400,000 3,300,000 

| * Losses in italic type. *** Not available. 

** Excludes telephone companies, for which group 1922 data are not available. 
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NATIONAL INCOME IN 1937 Tr 

Last year the national income paid out in the 10.4 billion dollars, 9 percent more than in 199% 
United States rose 6.7 billion dollars, or nearly For every $1,000 paid out in national inc, L 
11 percent, according to estimates of the Depart- in 1929, labor's share amounted to $656, divideng 
ment of Commerce. Total income paid out in 1937 and interest combined $144, rents and royalti« 
was estimated at 69.3 billion dollars, compared $44, and withdrawals by entrepreneurs $156. fi; 
with 62.6 billion dollars in 1936; 45.3 billion every $1,000 paid out in 1937, labor's shay 
dollars in 1933, the low point of the depression; amounted to $674, dividends and interest combing 
and nearly 78.6 billion dollars in 1929. $138, rents and royalties $37, and withdrawals ; 

Total compensation to employees of 46.7 entrepreneurs or independent business and profes. 
billion dollars in 1937 was 12 percent larger sional people $151. 
than in 1936. It was 9 percent below 1929, when 
labor's share in the national income aggregated SHARE OF NATIONAL INCOME PAID OUT TO EMPLOYERS 
51.5 billion dollars. 1929-37 

Wages on work-relief projects, which are 
included as a part of labor's share in the national wee saa eae gyri 
income, totaled approximately 1.9 billion dollars PAID OUT 
last year as against 2.5 billion dollars in 1936. aaestae ef antes 
Contributions by employers to _ unemployment- 1929 51,509 65.6 | 
compensation and old-age plans of the Social 1930 17,551 64.9 \| 
Security program arealso included in labor's share, 1931 40,188 64.7 
though only a very small portion of this sum was 1932 31,563 64.4 l 
actually paid out in benefits to workers during 1933 29,596 65.3 
1937. These contributions aggregated $923,000,000 1934 34,051 66.1 iit 
in 1937 as against $292,000,000 in 1936, and 1935 36,679 66.5 _ 
$7,000,000 in 1935. 1936 41,906 66.9 

Payments in the form of interest to bond- 1937 46,728 67.4 
holders, owners of mortgages, and others in 1937 
were about the same as inthe preceding year. They The total labor share of the national incom year 
totaled 4.7 billion dollars. Dividends to paid out in 1937 was larger than in 1929. However, cent 
stockholders increased the labor share in 198 aiou 
17 percent compared with includes work-relie the 
1936 and accounted for Income produced represents the net wages and Social Searij— 44 
about 5 billion dollars. value of all commodities produced and serv- contributions of emplo-B tion 
Total net rents on land ices rendered in the Nation in a given year. ers which did not exisf 4, , 
and other forms of real Income paid out represents payments in 1929. If payments » proj 
property totaled 2.6 made by producing units such as agriculture, wages and salaries alo in 1 
billion dollars, a gain manufacturing, trade, services, etc., to are considered, _ thes 
of 11 percent over the individuals or aggregates of individuals constituted a_ smaller was 
year interval. Independ- for services rendered, and includes salaries, share of the natione time 
ent businessmen, farmers, wages, dividends, interest, net rents and income paid out in 199 as ] 
and professional people royalties, and amounts withdrawn by farmers than in 1929, amountin 
withdrew from their and business and professional people from to $644 out of every $1,00 in 
business enterprises about enterprises which they own or manaée. paid out in 1929, & was 

12 
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NATIONAL INCOME PRODUCED 
Le 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 1929 1932 1933 1936 193” 
Millions of dollars 
Total .<« ssc « «| O8,828 40,014 42,256 63,466 69,817 
ie. 6 oe 6S 4S @ ak 7,263 2,442 3,316 5,883 6,223 
a eee ae a ee ae ee ee 1,789 478 534 Prt 1,456 
Electric light and power and gas .. 1,268 1,011 935 1,080 1,130 
Memafecturifg9g « ce cst ee oo ow oh 19,858 5,621 7,735 14,261 16,744 
Contract construction . ... ++... 3.272 798 666 1,221 1,475 
Transportation ....+e«e«-eeeee 7,040 3,649 3,611 4,780 5,057 
Coemibetighk« «21 a sea 6 os 1,045 721 638 825 878 
Pecan ccs nev we scna eo» of F0ee 5,183 5,815 7,962 8,693 
NE a ak es SE 8,835 §,123 4,575 5,944 6,514 
Government*® « . + «+ «+ «+ «© + «© © #© «© » 6.540 6,727 6,907 9,785 9,445 
RWEGR 6 5 6 4 4 8 ew SRO ww 9,722 5,692 5,378 7,524 8,322 
Missetigngnee . 1 «6 4 4 te * % % S 4,089 2,390 2,146 2,696 2,956 
Includes work-relief wages aggregat 660 million dollars in 1922, 2,462 mtllion 
dollars in 1926, and 1,860 million dollars in 1927 
Source: Department of Commerce 
uwainst $618 out of every $1,000 of national In transportation, finance, and miscellaneous 
income paid out in 1937. groups the income produced in 1937 was less than 
three-quarters of the levels in 1929. All other 
INCOME PRODUCED industrial groups were still from 10 to 20 per- 
cent below 1929. 
The largest gains in income produced last 
year were 21 percent in construction, 20 per- INCOME FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1938 
cent in mining, 17 percent in manufacturing, and 


about 10 percent in the service group of industries. 


ther increases were 9 percent in trade and finance, 
and from 4 to6 percent in agriculture, communica- 


tion, and electric light and power and gas. Due 


to reductions in disbursements on work-relief 


projects Government reported lower income produced 


in 1937 than in the previous year. 


Compared with 1932, the 1937 income produced 
was more than trebled in mining, nearly three 


times greater in manufacturing, and more than twice 
aS large in agriculture. 

Despite the 21 percent increase in construction 
in 1937, the 
was still less than half of that produced in 1929. 


income produced in this industry 


Estimates of the Department of Commerce indicate 


that income payments for the first 6 months of 
this year totaled approximately 30.6 billion 
dollars. This was a decline of about 10 percent 


compared with the corresponding periodof last year 


and 22 percent compared with the first half 
of 1929. 

Total compensation of employees in the first 
half of 1938 amounted to slightly more than 20.6 
billion dollars as against nearly 22.7 billion 
dollars for the first half of last year. rhe 
decline in compensation in 1938 was largely 
concentrated in the mining, manufacturing, and 


construction industries. 








MINIMUM WAGES FOR NEw YorK BEAUTY- SHOP WoRKERs 











Wh 
Effective August 1, 1938, approximately The Beauty-Shop Industry. Theaverage beauty. & oles: 
16,000 women employed as beauticians in 8,000 shop employee is a skilled worker. She usua]]) but rel 
beauty and barber shops in New York State were performs allor most of the services offered } year's 
assured a minimum wage of $16.50 for a 45-hour the shop, although in time she may specialize ;, ie Bu 
workweek. Overtime in excess of the normal work- one or two skilled services. She spends fro 
week is compensated at the rate of time and several months to several years in learning jj, 
a half for the first 3 hours and double the trade. In some instances this instruction | 
; ee ; 
regular hourly rate for all time worked above received without charge, but in many cases sip _ 
18 hours per week. Tips must not be counted as a has to pay for her training. In a large majorit 
part of the stipulated wage. of shops the average worker must either rent | 
- ae . buy her uniform and supply her own set of too] 
Other important provisions of the directory ; 
; or instruments. In some shops she has to com 
order recently issued by the New York State ; i 
; : tribute to the: wages of a maid or a porter y 
Department of Labor stipulate that part-time : 
; ; : . performs the necessary cleaning work. 
workers shall receive a minimum wage of $4 for a 
day's work of 8 hours or less. If employed for Nearly one-third of the women employed i 
more than 3 days a week, such workers are classi- beauty shops at the time the Division of Womer 
fied as full-time employees and are entitled to Industry and Minimum Wage made its study earne 
the $16.50 minimum weekly wage. Maids employed less than $10 a week. About one-half of 
in the beauty shops must be paid at least $15 for workers earned less than $13.50 per week. \ R 
a 45-hour workweek. marked difference was reported between wages ij 
mbit 
abt - New York City and the rest of the State. \ieek! 
The minimum-wage order for New York beauty ; ; ; hae ue S 
; : earnings in the city averaged slightly higher, m 
shops is the second order issued under the terms pert 
: at due probably to a longer workweek. Out of ever 
of the State minimum—wage law enacted last year. ; aes ’ ma bureal 
: ‘ ; : a 1,000 beauty-shop operators in New York City-- 
[The first order, which went into effect March 14, retal 
1938, seta minimum wage of $14 per week for woman 313 earned less than $10 per week 
" e P scc he 219 > vey! 
workers in laundries inNew York City and slightly 110 19 and less than $12 per week I 
9 " *79 .« cc ‘ Se x ory e 
lower rates for laundry workers employed in the 219 $12 and less than $15 per week 
| 
. ory " @15 « ISS he $2 r eer | 
less densely populated areas of the State. 209 $15 and less than $20 per week i} 
' i] 
a ie c " es ‘ re “rT wee | 
In determining minimum weekly pay scales, the 149 30 and over per week | 
law authorizes the creation of fact-finding wage About one-half of the beauty-shop operators I 
boards composed of representatives of workers, earned less than $880 per year and 2 out of | 
employers, and the public. These boards study earned less than $1,000. One-fifth of the workers 
the wages, hours, and working conditions in covered by the survey reported annual earnings 
industry and submit recommendations on minimum $1,200 or more. 
ates of pay and maximum hours of work to the The daily hours of work of beauty-parlor 
State Industrial Commissioner. After public operators fluctuate considerably. Friday and 
hearings the Industrial Commissioner issues an Saturday are the "busy" and "long" days for regular 
order setting forth the minimum-wage and maximum- employees, and the pressure of work on these days 
hour regulations for the industry. Employers who frequently requires longer hours and extra paft- 
fail tocomply with the order are first publicized time workers. Although most women in the indus- 
in newspapers and if they still refuse to abide try at the time of the study had an §8-hour day; 
by the order they may be compelled to pay the many worked 9, 10, and 11 hours, particularly o 
specified rate. busy days of the week. 
14 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN JULY 1938 



























































Wholesale Prices. The general level of as against 78.3 in June, 87.9 in July 1937, and 
ynolesale commodity prices rose slightly in July 100 as the average for 1926. In other words, the 
hut remained about 10 percent below July of last same quantity of commodities which cost $100 at 
var. The wholesale commodity price index of wholesale in 1926 could be bought for $78.80 in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 78.8 in July, July, $78.30 in June, and $87.90 in July 1937. 

=] 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
= 
JULY JULY INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (— 
vee 1926 1938 193" YULY 1937 TO UULY 1938 

Index Index Percent 
All commodities . ...«-«.« « 100 78.8 87.9 -10.4 
Farm products . . . « « « « 100 69.4 89.3 -22.3 
Raw materials . .« « « « « « 100 72.3 86.5 -16.4 
Semimanufactured articles . 100 74.3 7.0 -14.6 
Finished products . . . « -« 100 82.5 88.8 - 7,1 

Retail Food Prices. Averaged for 51 cities in July, 73.9 in the preceding month, 79.2 in 
combined retail food prices in July were about July 1937, and 190 in 1926. This means that for 
the same as in the preceding month. They were every dollar's worth of foodstuffs purchased at 
7 percent lower than in July a year ago. The retail in 1926 consumers paid on the average 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index which includes 73.7 cents in July, 73.9 cents in June, and 
retail price quotations on 84 foods was 73.7 79.2 cents in July a year ago. 

AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 

| 

| TEN RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-—) 

JULY 1938 JULY 1937 JULY 1937 TO JULY 1936 

Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound . . « « « « « « « 8.8 8.9 - 0.1 - 1.4 
Metter, pee «66 4 6 ae * 32.8 38.3 -~ 5.5 -14.3 
Milk, delivered, quart .... 12.3 12.3 No change - 0.5 
Eggs, dozen .« «ec ceeevee 34.6 35.1 - 0.5 No change 
Potatoes, pound . « «'e« « « « 2.3 2.3 No change - 1.9 
Lard, pound ..+«+«e-e«-eee 2.9 17.1 - 4.2 -24.9 
Pork chops, pound ....« « 35.8 41.8 - 6.0 -~14.4 
Round steak, pound. . . .«« «+ 37.7 43.4 - 5.7 -11.4 
Sugar, pound . . . « « « « « »« 5.3 5.5 - 0.2 - 2.6 
Coffee, pound ... «ees « 23.1 25.8 - 2.7 - 9.3 






































EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN JULY 1938 


had 
July 


industries 


Approximately 40,000 more workers 


establishments 


jobs 


in manufacturing in and 
these 
dollars. 


were 


weekly wage payments in rose 


half a 


factory 


by nearly million Most of the 


gains in employment recorded in 


the nondurable-goods groups of industries, partic- 


ularly woolen and cotton goods, men's clothing, 
shoes, and seasonal food industries such as 
canning. Many of the durable-goods industries 


reported further reductions in employment. 


workers. Class I railroads added 14,000 worker 
and private and public construction 
reported increased employment. 

As a result, total nonagricultural enpijq. 
ment in July was maintained at about the sa 
level as in the preceding month. Frequently 
decline in the neighborhood of 140,000 worker, 


takes place at this time of the year. 
reductions affecting approximate] 
34 


Wage rate 


manufac. 


13,800 wage earners were reported in 

















In the nonmanufacturing industries retail turing industries in July. The most widespreg 
stores released nearly 90,000 workers due to reductions, according to monthly reports receive 
seasonal conditions and wholesale trade reported by the Sureau of Labor Statistics, were 
a reduction of about 10,000 wage earners. A cotton mills in which nearly 30,000 workers wer 
greater than usual reduction occurred in affected and in mills making paper and pulp, 
anthracite mines which laid off about 16,000 woolen goods, and carpets and rugs. 

i 
ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
JULY 1938, JUNE 14938, and JULY 1937 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
INOUSTRY JULY JUNE JULY JULY auNe me 
1938* 193 8% 1937 1938* 1938% 1937 
All industries 6 ,397,100/6,354,400/8,494 ,300 |$137, 162,000 |$ 136,665,000 |$204, 110,000 

Durable-goods groups: 2,783,300|2,851,500|4, 287,500 63,199,000 66,130,000| 114,566,000 

Iron and steel... 621,100 628,000 924,400 13,833,000 14,154,000 27,987,000 

Machinery 734,100 761,500 |f, 150,300 17,467,000 18,325,000 31,837,000 

Transportation equipment 324,000 351,100 675,600 8,934,000 9,932,000 20,226,000 

Railroad repair shops 194,800 192,400 307,600 5,520,000 5,561,000 8,613,000 

Nonferrous metals 221,000 224,900 315,100 4,793,000 4,800,000 7,717,000 

Lumber . 2. 2 2 ee ee 493,200 493,200 663,300 8,364,000 8,804,000 12,318,000 

Stone, clay, and glass . 195,100 200,400 251,200 4,288,000 4,554,000 5,868,000 


Nondurable-goods groups: 3,613,800)3,502,900 














4,206,800 


73,963,000 70,535,000 89,544,000 











Textiles . «sce 1,344 ,300/1,306,800/1,629,400 20,684,000 19,101,000 27, 083 ,000 
leather ....-. 280,500 253,900 311,500 4,785,000 3,849,000 5,910,000 
Foods 769,800 712,900 830,100 17,856,000 16,860,000 19,468,000 
ee ee 79,000 83,500 83,900 1,173,000 1,228,000 1,242,000 
Paper and printing... 514,100 516,200 563,000 13,616,000 13,587,000 15,103,000 
Chemicals .....-. 345,100 344,300 412,000 9,465,000 9,509,000 11,337,000 
ee a a 91,500 94,800 129,200 2,171,000 2,192,000 3,357,000 
Unclassified . 189,500 190,500 247,700 4,213,000 4,209,000 6,044 ,000 
* Preliminary = Revised 
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Durable-Goods Industries. fmployment in the 
jrable-goods groups of industries declined by 
approximately 68,200 workers in July. 
yar interval, July 1937 to July .1938, more than 
The 
manufacturing 


(351,600) , 


Over the 
1,500,000 workers were laid off. largest 
reductions occurred in machinery 
416,200), transportation 
and iron and steel (303,300). 

Weekly pay rolls in July were lower than 


equipment 


in 
june and July a year ago in all durable-goods 
groups - the 
mounted to $2,931,000 and over the year interval 
to $51,370,000. 
mth July of last year were $14,370,000 in machin- 


The decline over month interval 


The largest declines compared 
ery manufacturing, $14,150,000 in iron and steel, 


and nearly $11,300,000 in transportation equipment. 


Nondurable-Goods Industries. Nearly 111,000 
more workers had jobs in July in industries 
producing nondurable goods. Employment rose by 
56,900 in the food industries, 37,500 in tex- 
tiles, 26,600 in leather, and about 890 in 
chemicals. The number of workers on the pay 


rolls of nondurable-goods industries this July was, 
however, about 593,000 smaller than in July 1937. 
of 


increased in the textile, 


The total weekly income nondurable- 
July 


leather, paper and printing, and unclassified 


wage 
goods workers in 
food, 


industries. Weekly pay rolls for all nondurable- 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


For the first time since February factory 


employment was higher than in the _ preceding 


nnth. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 


in July as against 75.9 in June, 


and 100 


advanced to 76.4 
101.4 1937, 


the 3 years 1923-25. 


in July as the average for 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


© 


goods groups combined were $3,430,000 higher in 
July than in the preceding month but were about 
$15,580,000 smaller than in July 1937. 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Weekly pay rolls also rose slightly. The 
Bureau's index reveals that for every $1,000 
in wages disbursed by manufacturing industries 


during the period 1923-25, factories paid out in 


wages $675 in July, $672 in the preceding month, 


and $1,004 in July a year ago. 





EMPLOYMENT & PAY ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


192325100 
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Factory Pay-Roll Index 
1923-25 = 100 
nder Numbers 
40 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


On the average manufacturing establishments 


operated on a workweek of about 35 hours in 


July. This was a slightly longer workweek than 


in June, but about 44 hours per week shorter than 


in July a year ago. Hourly earnings in July 


averaged 64 cents which was slightly less than in 
July 19937. 
earnings amounted to approximately $22.15 
the but $2.70 


the preceding month and in Average 


weekly 
June 


in July — about same as in 


per week less than in July of last year. 





IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Weekly earnings: 

$29.70 in automobiles 
23.95 in foundries and machine shops 
21.45 in 
18.85 in 
18.30 in 


blast furnaces and rolling mills 
brick manufacturing 


sawmills 


Average weekly hours of work and 


hourly and weekly earnings 


nondurable-goods industries in July 1938 were 























average 


in the five select 


























HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN TOBACCO MANUFACTURES AND PAPER AND PRINTING 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNIN 

INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREAS 

INDUSTRY JULY JUNE 1938 | wuLy i937] YULY vune 1938 | wy 19377 | YULY JUNE 1938 LY Ign | 
1938 TO TO 1936 TO TO 1938 TO TO 

JULY 1938 JULY 1938 JULY 1938 JULY 1938 JULY 1938 | WULY 198 
Tobacco manufactures: Percent | Percent |Cents Percent Percent Percent Percen 
Chewing and smoking tobacco| 35.5 - 1.4 + 0.9 51.0 + 0.4 + 1.7 |$18.05] - 1.0 + 2.8 
Cigars and cigarettes . 37.5 * 8.1 - 0.7 45.5 - 0.7 - 8.1 16.95 + 1.3 + 0.3 

Paper and printing: 

Paper boxes . . «+ «+ + *© « « 7.5 + 3.0 - 3.9 | 84.5 - 0.8 + 4.6 20.40 + 2. + 1.3 
Paper and pulp .... + «|38.0 + 3.6 - 5.1 | 62.0 - 1.0 - 0.2 23.35 + 2.4 - 5.3 
Book and job printing . . .|37.0 + 1.2 - 4.8 80.0 - 0.5 + 2.1 28.95 + ©. - 3.0 
Newspapers and periodicals. | 36.0 - 0.5 - 0.6 | 98.0 Wo change + 2.5 36.40 | - 0.6 + 0.2 























In the five selected durable-goods industries 


the average weekly hours of work and average 


hourly and weekly earnings in July 1938 were— 


Weekly hours: 


37.0 in brick manufacturing 
37.0 


33.5 in foundries and machine shops 


in sawmills 


32.0 in automobiles 
26.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
(in 


Hourly earnings cents): 


93.0 in automobiles 

83.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
71.0 in foundries and machine shops 
51.0 in brick manufacturing 

50.0 in sawmills 


Weekly hours: 
41.5 


38.0 in paper and pulp 


in slaughtering and meat packing 
35.0 in petroleum refining 
34.0 


30.0 in 


in cotton-goods manufacturing 


tires and inner tubes 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
99.0 in petroleum refining 
94.5 in tires and inner tubes 
69.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
62.0 in paper and pulp 
39.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Weekly earnings: 
$34.60 ir 
28.65 in 
28.45 in 
23.35 ir 


13.30 ir 


_ 


petroleum refining 
Slaughtering and meat packing 


tires and inner tubes 


paper and pulp 


cotton-goods manufacturing 





packin 


July 

select 
the we 
reduc t 


32 pe 
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TELEP} 
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Workers engaged in slaughtering and meat Among the 10 selected industries average 

















packing averaged a slightly longer workweek this hourly eamings were slightly higher in July 
july than in July 1937. In the nine remaining than in the corresponding month of last year 
selected durable- and nondurable-goods industries in foundries and machine shops, petroleum refin- 
= the weekly working time was lower. The largest ing, and slaughtering and meat packing. Workers 
z mills reductions compared with July a year ago were employed in slaughtering and meat packing and 
42 percent in blast furmaces and rolling mills petroleum refining also averaged higher weekly 
yd 19 percent in foundries and machine shops. earnings than in July of last year. 
; EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
average 
Selects INCREASE OR DECREASE NCREASE OR DECREASE 
| miata JUNE 1938 | WLY 1937 — JUNE 1938 UY 1937 
1938* T T 1938* T re 
——. JULY 1936 JULY 1938 JULY 1938 JULY 1938 
RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent HOTELS Percent Percent 
Ss 
Employment..sseees 3, 176,300 - 3.0 - 7.5 Employment.....++. 264,700 - 1.7 - | 
aan Weekly pay roll... $62,518,000 - 2.0 - 6.5 Weekly pay roll... $3,838,000 - 2.7 - 2.4 
“WLY Ign | Weekly hours...... 42.5 - 0.6 - 1.1 Weekly hours...... 17.0 - 0.2 - 3.7 
WLY 198 Hourly earnings... $0.56 + 2.0 + 3.3 Hourly earnings... $0.31 - 0.4 + 2.7 
Weekly earnings... $22.15 + 1.1 + 1.1 Weekly earnings... $14.60 - 1.1 + 0.7 
Percent 
+ 2.8 WHOLESALE TRADE POWER and LIGHT 
+ 0.3 Enployment....eee- 1,389,900 - 0.7 - 4.4 Employment...-+.+.-+ 296,000 + 0.3 - 5.1 
Weekly pay roll... $42,605,000 - 0.2 - 4.3 Weekly pay roll... $9, 363,000 - 0.2 - 3.7 
+ 1.3 Weekly hours...... 42.0 - 0.8 - 2.5 Weekly hours.....- 39.5 - 2.3 - 2.0 
- 5.3 Hourly earnings... $0.71 + g63 + 1.4 Hourly earnings... $0.85 + 1.6 + 3.3 
- 3.0 Weekly earnings... $29.75 + 0.5 + 0.1 Weekly earnings... $33.50 - 0.5 + 1.5 
+ 0,2 
———— WETAL MINING ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment. .....e- 54.500 -11.4 -39.6 Employment....«+e+- 187, 200 - 0.4 ~ 4.5 
Weekly pay roll... $1,239,000 -17.8 ~51.4 Weekly pay roll... $5,901,000 - 0.9 - 2.6 
ig Weekly hours..... 36.0 e 8.8 -13.5 Weekly hours...... 44.5 - 1.2 - 3.6 
urly earnings... $0.67 - 1.6 - 6.6 Hourly earnings... $0.71 + 0.7 + 5.8 
Weekly earnings... $23.85 - 7.2 -19.5 Weekly earnings... + $32.20 - 0.6 + 2.0 
BITUMINOUS COAI LAUNDRIES 
tmployment....ee-- 360 , 500 - 1.9 -16.0 Employment....ses. 225,800 + 1.3 - 7.6 
Weekly pay roll... $6, 279,006 - 0.3 -26.9 Weekly pay roll... $3,609,000 + 1.3 - 6.9 
Weekly hours..... ° 21.5 + 1.9 -14.3 Weekly hours.....- 42.5 Vo change - 4,1 
7 nourly earnings... $0.88 + 0.4 No change Hourly earnings... $0.41 + 0.4 + 5.3 
Weekly earnings... $19.25 + 1.6 -12.9 Weekly earnings... $17.30 + 0.1 + 0.8 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment....ese. 401,500 + 0.2 - 6.0 Employment......+. 63,600 - 2.0 - 2.2 
Weekly pay roll... $13,144,000 Wo change - 1.4 Weekly pay roll... $1,119,000 - 6.9 - 2.5 
ng, Weekly hours...... 38.5 No change - 1.8 Weekly hours...... 412.0 - 3.1 - 3.2 
hourly earnings... $0.83 - 0.4 + 5.9 Hourly earnings... $0.48 - 1.3 + 4.3 
Weekly earnings... $30.20 - 0.2 + 4.9 Weekly earnings... $19.85 ~ 5.0 - 0.4 
* Preliminary 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JULY 1938 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. Cash income of farmers in July Cost of Medical Care to Farmers. 
from marketing farm products was estimated by the average, each farm family in the United St 
Department of Agriculture at $609 ,000,900. This spends $39 a year for medical services, accordj 
was a gain of $95,900,000 compared with the pre- to estimates of the Department of Agricult 
ceding month, but a decline of $131,000,000 com- Other medical costs, suchas purchase of medi 
pared with July a year ago. Government payments and =odrugs and healt and =accident = insurar 
to farmers in July aggregated $35,000,000, as bring the annual cost of medical care to S51 _ 
against $45,000,000 in June and $11,000,000 in farm family, or a total of $350,000,000 for 
July of last year. entire farm population of the country. 





© 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 








A sharp increase in steel activity anda production. Output of bituminous coal and cmd 
larger output of lumber were theprincipal factors petroleum also increased. Automobile assemblies, 
in the S-percent increase of the volume of indus- however, declined further due to plant shutdow 
trial production in July. Asa result, the Feder- preparatory to the change to new models. 
al Reserve Board's adjusted index rose to 83, as Sales by variety stores and mail-order hous 
against 77 inJune and 100 for the3 years 1923-25. decreased seasonally in July but in departmer 

In addition to gains in steel and lumber, Stores the drop in sales was not as_ large 
textile mills and shoe factories reported larger usual during summer months. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARI 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Industrial Production 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION A TE INDEX 
hder Numbers 1923-25 =100 index Numbers om. _ 
0, —__——__—— —_—_——_—- ———— —= = 
| 19243-2° 
} 1938 
M0} 0 

July.cccces 83* 

Nn JUNE. cccces 77 

q ~ . 

“ “ Mayeccccees 7€ 
April...s-. 77 
30 80 March...ee.s 79 
February... 79 
January.... 80 
a 40 
1937 
4O\ 140 December... R4 
} November... 84 
| October.... 103 
” @ September... 111 
AuguSt..eee 117 
as - - - . . — te - . _ —__—_— ? Julyecccocs 114 
(9 (90 (ii 198? 3 Bik 925 192 17 8B 929 M30 M8 1932 1933 (93h 1995 (936 1937 /938 
femtia, Arstnvt Board ; 
* Pre liminary 
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BUSINESS AND 


About 149,400 passenger cars 


Automobiles. 


were assembled in July, as against 


nd trucks 


early 174,700 in the preceding month and 439,009 


July of last year. 


Bituminous Coal. July output of bituminous 


| ed approximately 23,460,000 tons=—= 

190,009 re than in July, but 8,530,000 
I Ln July 1937. 

Building Construction. The value of building 


ri issued in 2,081 cities in July aggregated 
$198,200,000, compared with $140,800,000 in June. 
The val perni issued this July was about 
49 percent higher than in the same month of 





INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN JULY 1938 


Employment in the Federal Service. About 


1,219,000 persons were employed in the Federal 
sovernmen t service in July. Nearly (60,00 
workers (exclusive of force-account, uper- 
visory, and technical employees) id jot in the 


executive branches of the Government, 343,799 


were in the military service, 5,400 i the 


legislative, and 2,000 in the service. 


judicial 


P.W.A. Construction Projects. Employment at 


the site of projects financed by the Public Works 
Administration declined from 116,900 in June to 
110,000 in July. Wage payments amounted to 


$9,000,000 in July, as against June. 


Other Federal 
ects, 


$9,770,000 in 


Government Construction Proj- 


Projects financed by regular appropriations 


and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation em- 


yed 239,400 workers in July at uml aggregate 


rol] f $24,300,900. In the preceding month 
225,100 per ceived in - : 
recel vé in wage payments about 
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Electric Power. Production of electri< 
energy in July totaled 9,274 million kilowatt 
hours. This compares with 8,957 million kilowatt 
hours in June and 10,090 million kilowatt hours 
in July 1937. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. ‘Weekly freight 
car loadings by Class I railroads averaged 572,400 
cars during July. They averaged 535,300 cars per 
week in June and 758,800 cars per week in July 
a year ago. 

Steel. Output f steel ingots rose _ from 
about 1,638,000 tons in June to 1,982,000 tons in 
July. Production this July, however, was less 
than half as large as in July of last year. 

The Works Program. Employment on projects 
financed by the Works Progress Administration 
other than emergency} conservation work, student 
1id, and that part of P.W.A. work financed by The 
Works Program employed nearly 3,500,000 persons 
in July. Wage payments to these workers during 
the month aggregated approximately $165, 200,000. 

Emergency Conservation Work. The beginning 
of a new enrollment period brought the July level 
of employment in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
to 316,200, an increase of 23,400 enrolled work- 


ers, camp supervisors, and instructors over the 
month interval. Total wages jurin the yn th 
were estimated at $14,270,000. 


General Relief. Preliminary reports to the 


Social Security Board from 108 urban area indi- 
cate that conditions of general relief in Jul 
were about the same as in the preceding month. 


Approximately 867,009 families and single per- 


sons received $23,800,000. 














